THE MIDDLE YEARS

the reasoned philosophical justification of his
political programme, together with his conception
of the Czech question, and appreciation of the
Czech Reformers, and of the humanitarian ideal.
He expresses his philosophy of history most clearly
in his pamphlet against Helfert. The agreement
between Palack^ and Havlicek proved to me the
correctness of what I had thought and felt. In
politics one must take one's stand on the broader
historical issues; one must be in touch not only
with one's immediate predecessors, but if possible
with all history. And I would add that in politics
also the mills of God grind slowly but they grind
exceeding small and for all eternity.

The campaign over the Hilsner affair1 was a
bad business, in which I had to struggle with the
superstition about ritual murder. At first I took
no interest in the case, but a former student of mine,
the Moravian writer Sigmund Miinz, came from
Vienna to see me and prevailed upon me to take part.
I knew the books of the Berlin theologian Starck de-
*
1 Hilsner was a young Jew who was accused in 1899 of mur-
dering two girls near the town of Polna and using their blood for
rites connected with the Jewish religion. He was tried and con-
victed, and the trial let loose a storm of anti-semitic feeling. Masaryk
was convinced, from a study of the evidence, that Hilsner was
innocent, and flung himself into the campaign to prove it.
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